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Charles L. King, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Houston, Texas, 
and Moderator of the General Assembly. Sermon on page 8. 
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LETTERS 


A Brave, Fair Statement 


Sirs: 





We nonor a 
mistake and 
evil results 


man who acknowledges a 
endeavors to counteract any 
that may have come from 
it. One of the ministers of our South- 
ern Church has done this, and without 
giving his name, I shall tell the story. 

A few weeks ago he sent to our Per- 
manent Committee on Cooperation and 
Union a somewhat detailed argument 
against the reunion of the U. S. A. and 
U. S. Churches. He now sends to all mem- 
bers of the Permanent Committee a state- 
ment which I quote in part:- 

I find that in my comments on 
the Plan for Reunion I have done 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen a grave 
injustice, for which I wish to 
make amends, as far as possible. 
In those comments I repeated a 
quotation from one of his books, 
which I had seen in print a num- 
ber of years ago. (Not in the 
Christian Beacon.) re 7 

“Either there is meaning in it, 
(the facts of nature and history), 
and purpose through it and a God 
behind it, or there is not. If there 
is not, We must face the truth, not 
blink it. Here science must give us 
the answer. And we must accept 
the report, for though science is 
not always right, we have no 
sounder yoice to trust... . Unless 
science points us to God, we shall 


not long continue to believe in 
him.” 

This seems to state Dr. Van 
Dusen’s belief clearly enough. 


But I have since read the book re- 
ferred to, The Plain Man Seeks 
for God, and I find that he is not 
expressing his own views, but the 


conclusion at which he assumes 
one would arrive who should 
seek for God through science. To 
such a one, science is the ulti- 
mate authority, and ‘unless scl- 
ence points (him) to God, (he) 
will not long continue to believe 
in him.’ Later chapters in the 
book show plainly that Dr. Van 


Dusen does not follow that rea- 


soning, nor accept that conclu- 
sion. The writer who first quoted 
the passage, apparently stopped 
there, without reading the later 
chapters. So please expunge it 


from my comments. 


This is a brave, fair statement. 
der if all persons who 
quotations have really 
which they have been taken, and 
s know the context? This should al- 
ways be done before repeating a damag- 
ing quotation. 


I won- 
repeat damaging 
read the books 
from 
thi 


DUNBAR 
Orleans, “La. 


H, OGDEN 
New 


Jesus and the Japanese 
Sirs: 

Imagine my great surprise in reading a 
letter in THE OUTLOOK (Jan. 29) in 
which the writer referred to the Japanese 
snakes—“You can't make a Christian 
out of a snake,” he said. 

History and Christian experience defi- 
nitely contradict that statement. Sar 
The correspondent probably felt that men 
like Kagawa are not true Christians. Yet 
Kagawa is Japanese and has done mar- 
velous work. He is the Paul to the 


as 





Applications for 1945-1946 session 


North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercia] subjects. 


For catalogue, write William C. Pressly, 


Also special 


should be made now. 
President, Peace College, Raleigh, 








T. Garnett Tabb 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 


1101 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Stuart Ragland 


Phone 2-6546 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 
A Church Related, Liberal Arts College 
That is Non-Sectarian 


John R. Cunningham, President 


1945 








reasonable expense. 
nation’s life. 


stressed. 








1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
A liberal arts college for men. 


Unusual record for producing leaders in every sphere of the 


Personal and vocational guidance for the individual student is 


For further information write to 
PRESIDENT EDGAR G. GAMMON 


Ideal location, strong faculty, 


Japanese. 

Some of my own experiences have gone 
far in my own heart to convince me. . 
During my college days it was my 
great privilege to study with some full- 
blooded Japanese who were born in 
America. One of those boys is preparing 
himself for the gospel ministry. +. 2 
have never seen anywhere humility that 
is as sincere as his. One of the girls was 
leaning toward full-time work as a direc- 
tor of religious education. They were 
Japanese... . 

: I do not defend the Japanese for 
their atrocities. At the same time, 
we ourselves should kneel down before 


God and pour out our hearts. . If we 
have any faith at all in the transform- 
ing work of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
then let us not hesitate to teach 
them about Jesus. 
Christ died for sinners, 


When we limit the power of God, the 
grace of Christ, and the work of the Holy 
Spirit, to the extent that we may say a 
sinner born on the island of Japan can- 
not be saved, we are not interpreting the 
Bible correctly at all. Man does look on 
the outward appearances, but God looks 
into the heart. 
HAROLD M. PARKER, JR. 
Middle Class, Louisville Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Auxiliary and the Church 
Sirs: 

I, too, favor the greater use of women 
as active leaders in the church (THE 
OUTLOOK, Dec. 20 and later), and wish 
to mention an additional reason for adopt- 
ing such a policy. Because women are 
talented, interested, and eager to serve, 
and because their energies are bottled up 
and they are not allowed adequate expres- 
sion for them in the program of the 
church, their own organization, the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, is overdeveloped and has 
become a “church within a church,” and 
an end in itself. In many congregations 
“the tail wags the dog.” 

Being denied the recognition to which 
they feel themselves entitled, the women 
“over-compensate” in their efforts to build 
an organization which is the “last word” 
in perfection, and are too much concerned 
about receiving full credit for their ex- 
cellent accomplishments. 

In some cases, women leaders become so 


absorbed in purely women’s work, they 
almost ignore other activities of the 
church. The Auxiliary no longer fills the 


place it was originally’ designed to fill— 
subsidiary to and auxiliary to the church. 
To many good Christian women, it is the 
church. Such a condition is the inevitable 
result of stifling the powerful and ever- 
f£rowing Wwoman’s movement and was not 
intended by the women themselves. The 
remedy lies in giving to womanhood its 
full and proper recognition and place in 
church life. 
MINISTER 
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Well-rounded Christian 
Personal attention. 
tion. Supervision of dormitory life, 
Athletics. Student activities. Accred- 
ited. Two years of college work. Pre- 
paratory department. Write for cata- 
log. 


character. 
Thorough instruc- 


LOUIS C. LaMOTTE, President 
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Rockefeller Urges 
‘Reborn Church’ and 
Applied Religion 

Asks for Church to Keep 


Closer Tovch With Humanity 


New York (RNS).—Declaring the 
world craves a ‘‘more spiritual and less 
formal religion,’ John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., appealed here for a “‘reborn church” 
stressing ‘‘applied religion’”’ rather than 
ritual or creed. 

The atmosphere of this reborn church, 
Mr. Rockefeller declared at a dinner 
meeting of the Protestant Council of 
New York, ‘‘would be one of warmth, 
freadom and joy, so sympathetically and 
distinctly manifest as to attract and 
win into its fellowship all those who are 
striving to live useful and worthy lives.”’ 

‘It would pronounce ordinance, rit- 
ual, creed, all non-essential for admis- 
sion into the Kingdom of God or his 
chureh. A life, not a creed, would be 
the test. Its object would be to pro- 
mote applied religion, not theoretical 
religion. As its first concern it would 
encourage Christian living seven days a 
week, fifty-two weeks a year. 

“Tt would be the church of all the 
people, of everyone fighting sin and try- 
ing to establish righteousness; the 
church of the rich and the poor, the 
wise and the ignorant, the high and the 
low—a true democracy. 

“Its ministers would be trained not 
only in the seminaries but in some form 
of work-a-day life so that they might 
acquire a personal knowledge of practi- 
cal problems. Thus they would live in 
closer touch with humanity, would bet- 
ter understand and sympathize with hu- 
man difficulties, and would exert their 
influence as much in living as in preach- 
ing.”’ 


Cooperation, Not Competition 

In his vision of the ‘‘Church of the 
Living God’’ Mr. Rockefeller sees all 
denominational emphasis set aside, and 
cooperation, not competition. ‘‘In the 
large cities I see great religious cen- 
ters, wisely located, adequately 
equipped, strongly supported, ably led, 
inspiring their members to participation 
in all community affairs,’’ he said. ‘In 
smaller places, instead of half a dozen 
dying churches, competing with each 
other, I see one or two strong churches, 
uniting the Christian life of the town; 
great economy in plant, in money, in 
service, in leadership; the money thus 
saved available for home and foreign 





Special Number Next Week 
Union Seminary Issue 


Next week’s issue of this paper will 
be under the editorial supervision of a 
student staff from Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia. This will be the 
second ‘“‘seminary issue”’ in the current 
series of five, the first having been pub- 
lished by Austin Seminary students 
January 15. Others to come include: 
the Assembly’s Training School, March 
19, Louisville Seminary, April 2; and 
Columbia Seminary, April 16 (tenta- 
tive). 





mission. 

“T see the church through its mem- 
bers moulding the thought of the world 
and leading in all great movements. I 
see it literally establishing the Kingdom 
of God on earth.” 


Converted Japanese Officer Gives 


Life to Save American Marines 

Cherry Point, N. C. (RNS).—The 
story of how some Americans who sur- 
vived the march from Bataan and were 
herded into troop transports bound for 
Japan were saved by a Japanese naval 
lieutenant, who had been converted from 
Shintoism to Christianity, was told at 
the Marine Corps Air Station here by 
two young officers. 

“The Windsock,’’ weekly newspaper 
published by the personnel of the sta- 
tion, hailed the eye-witness account ‘‘as 
one of the greatest, must human stories 
of the Pacific war.”’ 

According to the officers, they and 
other Americans were “jammed into 
small, stinking holds, unable even to lie 
down,” and the only breath of fresh air 
was provided when the Japanese officer 
kicked ajar the closed hatch cover. He 
told the imprisoned men that he was a 
Christian, converted by the Maryknoll 
Fathers. 

Later, an American torpedo ripped 
into the hull of the transport, and the 
enemy crew battered down the hatch 
cover, and swarmed into lifeboats. 

“Suddenly the hatch cover was ripped 
away and the face of the young Jap 
lieutenant peered in,’’ said the Marine 
newspaper. ‘‘Men surged up out of the 
hold, among them the two young offi- 
cers who told this story. 

‘“‘As they emerged, the young Japa- 
nese lieutenant crumpled on the deck, 
bullets from his commanding officer’s 
pistol buried in his body. There he 
died, while the enemies he had released 
plunged over the rail of the sinking 
ship, some to die, others to reach ulti- 
mate safety.” 


Sherrill Points to 


Anxiety and Hostility 
As Evidence of Guilt 


Van Dusen Says Missions And 
Union Movements Belong Together 


Declaring that guilt and redemption 
have become separated with strange and 
unfortunate results Dean Lewis J. Sher- 
rill of Louisville Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary in opening the annual 
Sprunt Lectures at Union Seminary set 
himself to interpret in current terms 
the reality of guilt in modern men, its 
outcroppings in strange and disastrous 
forms, and the way in which redemp- 
tion is offered in the Christian faith. 

Taking his stand upon the best dis- 
coveries of clinical psychology Dean 
Sherrill nevertheless declared that 
academic psychology, such as ‘“‘students 
in the universities are taught in order 
to understand themselves,” offers the 
surest road which one may take toward 
failure to understand the self. This is 
true, he said, because undue emphasis 
is laid upon the contribution of the 
outer world to a man’s shortcomings 
and failures. 


Anxiety-Hostility-Guilt Triad 


Out of his knowledge of and experi- 
ence in the techniques of clinical psy- 
chology Dr. Sherrill outlined the bi- 
zarre, yet common, ways in which the 
“three witches” of anxiety, hostility and 
guilt display themselves—‘‘wheneve1 
one appears we can be sure that the 
others are near.”’ 

Particular stress was laid upon the 
fundamental importance of the estab- 
lishment of such relationships in child- 
hood as will make sure that when cros 
1ove (enhancing of the status of the 
self) is thwarted, the consequent hos- 
tility is absorbed by agape love (which 
seeks the greatest good of the one 
loved) in the family relationship. Later 
lectures were to demonstrate the funda- 
mental provision for the Christian in 
the gosp:] of Christ and the self-giving 
love of the Father-God in sharing the 
guilt of the sinner. 

Though Dr. Sherrill was the ap- 
pointed Sprunt lecturer, others occupy- 
ing the platform with him during the 
week spoke daily. Henry Pitney Van 
Dusen, newly-elected president of Union 
Seminary in New York spoke on ‘‘World 
Christianity, Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow,” and Helmut Kuhn, professos 
in the University of North Carolina, 








German expatriate, delivered a lecture 
Ut Intelligas 
that you may know), 


course on Crede (Believe 


The Great Century 

Dr. Van Dusen, after pointing to the 
great advances of the church in the 
war period, sketched in his second lec- 
ture the important contributions of the 
past century—The Great Century—in 
the Christian era in terms of expansion 
of the Christian enterprise and the 
growth of its influence; then he pointed 
to the movement toward consolidation 
through which the Christian Church has 
become in truth what it 
been in ideal—a world community, For 
1,800 years, he said, the mind of the 
Christian Church had affirmed the ideal 


has always 


of unity—that ideal had claimed the 
allegiance of every great leader. But 
the life of the church in those 1,800 


years had been marked by one division 
after another. The 
practice had been 
their professed ideals! 


Christians’ actual 


exactly opposite to 

Outlining the various movements to- 
ward the unity of the church on differ- 
ent levels through associations, confer 
ences, non-denominational 
denominational] 


and inter- 
arrangements up 
through the federations and to the level 
of corporate union, the 
speaker had no difficulty in illustrating 
his truth that while the world has been 
drawing more and more apart the Chris- 
tian churches have been drawing closer 
together. Basic to all else in 
years, according to Dr. Van Dusen, 
a rekindled world missionary outreach. 
Among the younger churches (on mis- 
sion fields) Christian cooperation has 
advanced farther and faster than else- 
where, he said, stressing the conviction 
that the movement Christian 
sions and the movement for 
unity belong together. 


or organic 


coming 


is 


for mis- 


Christian 


Danger of Inner Sterility 


to the 


greatest 


Pointing church’s inner ster- 
illity danger, Dr. Van 
Dusen prophesied that current efforts to 
the of God 
channels old 


as its 


force power old 


will 


through 


or into wineskins 
prove futile. 
It 


shall 


is probable, he that 


none, 


went 
revival 
united 


on, we 
see a 

revival of a 
vival at all. ‘‘We are without excuse, 
he concluded, “if we will not learn the 
lessons of 


world or the 


church or no re- 


” 


contemporary history—the 





DID YOU KNOW? 





—that 1,325 of the 3,502 South- 
ern Presbyterian churches reported 
NO additions on profession of faith 
last year? 


—R. L. ST. CLAIR. 


Items for possible inclusion in this 
column should be sent to Mr. St. 
Clair at Box 863, Staunton, Va. 











THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


church is strong as it is united and when 
it is united Christ grants renewal.” 

Professor Kuhn’s lectures set out to 
make clear that faith guides reason and 
insight engenders and confirms faith— 
that man gains knowledge as he is a 
man of faith. Reason reveals reality as 
a rising order, the professor said, and 
thus initiates the mind’s intellectual as- 
cent towards God. 





It Happened to Me 





Congregational meetings for electing 
church officers have always seemed for- 
midable to me until recently when a 
plan for such affairs was begun which 
appears to have the possibility of mak- 
ing these occasions attractive. Regard- 
less of how painless the process ever 
becomes, however, one cruel experience 
that still seems bewildering will always 
stand out in my memory. 

The members of an Alabama church 


were notified properly by the session 
that two additional elders were to be 
elected, The nominating committee 


made a good selection and gave its re- 


port to the congregation at the ap- 
pointed time. Then a third member was 
nominated from the floor. We had 


three nominees for the two places to be 
filled and the people were instructed to 
vote for two. Those receiving a major- 
ity would be elected. 

One hundred twenty persons voted. 
A majority, therefore, would be sixty- 
There seemed to no mathe- 
matical problem involved so far as the 
moderator anyone could see. 
However, when the votes were counted, 


one. be 


or else 


we discovered that one candidate re- 
ceived eighty-eight votes; another, 


eighty, and the third, seventy-two. 
three had 


All 
more than a 
A careful study was made of 
and it was found that the 
total votes received by the three candi- 
dates amounted to two hundred forty, 
the exact number 


received well 
majority. 
the result 


we should have ex- 
pected with each voter casting two bal- 
lots. Even to this day experienced poli- 


ticians are incredulous when [ tell this 
story and I have to demonstrate with 
pencil and paper the possibility of what 
took place, 

The only thing we knew to do was to 
have a motion to sustain the election of 
all three men, no doubt an illegal pro- 
cedure; but this moderator has never 
failed since that time to specify that 
those elected will be the number stated 
in the call who receive the largest num- 
ber of votes cast, provided they poll a 
majority. 

It has been a source of satisfaction in 
looking back on that election to remem- 
ber that the candidate nominated from 
the floor and elected, perhaps by an un- 
parliamentary process, became a de- 
voted elder and efficient clerk of the 
session. 

WILLIAM CROWE, JR. 

Wilmington, N. C. 
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In Passing | 


A Column of News and Opinion 








Last week’s attempted salute to 
Jacksonville’s Riverside Church 
was, in part, a dud, for we stated 
that the church has contributed to 
all causes during its thirty-four- 
year history a total of $1,089.24. 
The members have done a bit bet- 


ter than that. Total to local ex- 
penses was $1,089,024; to all 
causes, $1,406,143. 

* +. - 


Van Dusen at Union Seminary—In 
presenting President-elect Van Dusen of 
Union Seminary, New York, as one of 
the speakers during Sprunt Lectures 
Week, President Lacy of Union Semi- 
nary in Virginia told of the great con- 
tribution of Dr. Van Dusen in the world 
Christian movement, indicating that the 
Christians of Asia and of Europe as well 
as in America, look to him as one of 
the outstanding leaders of the world 
church. The desire of the faculty, said 
Dr. Lacy, is to bring students and 
friends of the seminary abreast of these 
movements of such tremendous impor- 
tance, for, said he, ‘‘any isolationism 
either spiritual ecclesiastical after 
this war will be impossible.”” Though 
retiring President Coffin has spoken in 
the seminary chapel in Richmond, Dr. 
Van Dusen’s series of lectures was the 
first to be delivered by a professor of 
New York’s Union Seminary in the Vir- 
ginia institution. The letter on page 
two of this issue—‘‘A Brave, Fair State- 
ment’’—should not be overlooked, 

* * + 


or 


Columbia Seminary is _ listed 
among those seminaries participat- 
ing in the recent one-day interra- 
cial interseminary conference in At- 
lanta. Two white and three Negro 
institutions participated in the 
meeting, sending 100 students and 
faculty members. 

* * “ 

No Isolationism—Dr. Lacy’s prophecy 
about ‘‘no isolationism” after the war 
was substantiated by the opening lec- 
cure of Dr. Van Dusen as he told in 
dynamic fashion of the great gains of 
the church in the war years—the cham- 
pion of human rights, the one omnipres- 
ent ministrant to human needs, the one 
indomitable, indestructible world com 
munity. The great things which have 
been done by the church, the speaker 
said, have been done not by individual 
Christians or by individual denomina- 
tions but by the Christian churches as 
they have acted unitedly. The great rec- 
ord of which all Christians are justly 
proud in these days is ‘‘not a record that 
has any reference to denominational or 
theological divisions, but crosses all of 
them alike.” It is the record of 
churches living, speaking and acting as 
a world church! 
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Healing Paths 


A SERMON BY CHARLES L. KING* 


Wherefore lift up the hands which hang down, and the 
feeble knees; And make straight paths for your feet, lest 
that which is lame be turned out of the way; but let it 
rather be healed.—Hebrews 12:12-13. 


HE word, ‘‘wherefore,’”’” commands us to look back at 
T what has gone before. Looking back we find that the 
Christians to whom this epistle is addressed were ex- 
periencing what the writer calls the chastenings of the Lord. 
The Hebrew Christians are here called upon to exercise 
a healing ministry. They were to lift up the hands hanging 
down. They were to strengthen the feeble knees. They 
were to make straight paths for their own feet that the 
lame be not turned out of the way, but rather be healed. 
Notice, will you, the inspired writer does not say that the 
Christians were to make straight paths for the lame. 
The Christians were to make straight paths for their own 
feet, lest that which is lame be turned out of the way. 
These Christian leaders, by making straight paths for their 
own feet, would be making it easy for the lame to follow. 
As the lame followed in the straight paths made by the 
Christian leaders, they would experience healing. Notice 
that the church does not heal by driving people but by 
making paths for them to walk in. Whenever the church, 
by legislation or by any other means, seeks to force peo- 
ple, it is no longer the church, 

This is one of those texts that opens up such broad 
fields of thought that the preacher hardly knows what to 
emphasize and what to omit. First of all, let us observe 
that the words of the text may be used in describing om 
present world. 


I. Hanging Hands, Feeble Knees, Lame Spirits. 

What nation or people at the end of this war cannot be 
characterized by hanging hands, feeble knees and lame 
spirits? Look at France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Poland 
and all the Balkan States. In more than one of the states, 
civil war is already in progress. Look at China. Her 
knees have given away. China is crawling. 

Do you ask why I do not include Germany and Japan? 
For the simple reason that, should Germany and Japan sur- 
render unconditionally today, they would not be in such 
dire circumstances as the nations | have mentioned. When 
the terms are imposed upon these two nations, I doubt if 
their condition will be others. But their 
hands will be hanging down, their knees feeble, and their 
spirits wounded. 

We are told that the United States will emerge from the 
war in a better condition than any nation on earth, but 
even the United States will have hanging hands and feeble 
knees and her spirit will be lame. Millions who have 
stayed at home can be so described, and God alone knows 


as serious as 





*Dr. King, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Hous- 
ton, Texas, and present moderator of the General Assembly, 
is presented as the first of the preachers from the pulpit 
of this paper during 1945. A native of Georgia, a grad- 
uate of Davidson College and of Union Seminary in Virginia 
(Hoge Fellow), onetime home worker in North 
Carolina, pastor of Grace Covenant Church, Richmond, Va., 
from the time of his graduation from the seminary until 
his call to Houston (1919-1932), Dr. King has long been 
a leader in the fofward movement of our church. Today 
he is helping to challenge Presbyterians to make the most 


mission 


of their opportunities in the ever-expanding Houston area, 
in Texas and throughout the Southwest. 

Twelve sermons in THE OUTLOOK PULPIT during this 
year are being published upon the prompting of our read- 
ers. The order in which they appear has no particular 
significance.—KEditors. 


how many of those who come back can be so described. 

The Church of God the world over will have hanging 
hands and feeble knees and her spirit will be lame. And 
yet the church, regardless of her wounded condition, must 
exercise a healing ministry by making straight paths for 
her own feet that the lame walking therein may experience 
healing. 

I desire now to mention a few of the healing paths which 
Christians must make, that broken bodies and spiriis fol- 
lowing therein may be healed. You may call this a post- 
war plan if you so desire. 


II. Healing Paths. 


1. The first path that Christians must make for them- 
selves and others is that of justice. I mention this first for 
two reasons. The first reason is that many earnest Chris- 
tians will want to ignore this path. They will be saying, 
“Let by-gones be by-gones. Let us start over as if nothing 
had happened.” 

But no one will find healing in the by-gone-be-by-gone 
path. The people of Germany and Italy and Japan them- 
selves will not be healed by being allowed to walk in the 
by-gone-be-by-gone paths. They must realize the enormity 
of their crimes before the process of healing can begin. 
Justice must be applied to those millions of people in Asia 
and Africa who, through their helplessness, have been pas- 
sive in this war. Bitterness against not only the aggressors, 
but the victorious nations as well, must be removed by the 
workings of justice, before healing can begin. We 
dare go further and say that there are injustices in 
American life that must be removed before we can have 
a sound healthy America. To be specific, the Negro rrce 
is laboring under injustices. There are large groups of 
whites whose wages are still too low for meeting the re- 
quirements of stable family life. 

A second reason for mentioning the path of justice first 
is in the fact that justice is a foundation stone in the very 
throne of God. ‘Righteousness and justice are the foun- 
dations of thy throne.” (R. V.) This being true, there can 
be no healing for peoples or for individuals as long as 
justice is ignored, 

2. The second path which Christians must make for them- 
selves and for others is the path of moral integrity. 

The Ten Commandments cannot be suspended for the 
duration even though nations and groups and individuals 
so believe. These commandments have not been erased. 
What the finger of God writes in stone man cannot blot out. 
Time and all the 
moral principles. 

Our world is where it is by reason of the fact that its 
peoples thought that they could afford to have other gods, 
to profane his worship, his 


adverse elements cannot destroy these 


name, his day. They made 
light of parental responsibility, of human life, of purity in 
the home, of property rights, of truth and of that which 
belongs to their neighbors. 

This course of conduct was followed not only by nations 
and peoples, but also by groups and individuals. The ‘‘end 
justifies the means’’ philosophy has pervaded our think- 
ing and actions until we have reached the place that we 
question the validity of eternal and universal moral prin- 
ciples. The thinking and actions of Christians have not 
escaped this pervasion and perversion. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear Christians defend courses of action which, by 
no stretch of the imagination, could be brought into har- 
mony with the spirit of Christ. If the new world for which 
so many are praying is to have a firm foundation, truthful- 
ness and uprightness and honesty must be restored among 
nations, groups and individuals. 

Christians should make this path of moral integrity by 
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ever walking therein. Their ideals and practices concern- 
ing truth and honor and purity should be such that the 
outside world would be forced to say, ‘‘Behold, if all men 
were as upright as Christians, our world would be a safe 
world.” No finer advice was ever given Christians con- 
cerning moral integrity than that given by the Apostle 
2aul when he wrote: 


Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 

are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 

things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 

report; if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things. 
3. The path of justice, the path of moral integrity and 
now the path of unyielding loyalty to the will of God. 

Did you ever stop to consider that the best-known pas- 
sages from the word of God place God first? What is the 
best known. passage in the Bible? Some might answer, 
“The Ten Commandments.”’ Recall, will you, that the first 
four of these commandments are concerning our relation 
to God; his onliness, his worship, his name, his day. Until 
a people or an individual is right with God as lawgiver 
there can be no rightness toward men. 

Others might answer our question by saying, ‘“‘Not the 
Ten Commandments, but the Lord’s Prayer.’ Recall that 
the first three of the petitions of that prayer are concern- 
ing the sincere worship of Almighty God. “Our Father 
which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name, thy Kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” Until 
a people or an individual is right with God in worship 
there can be no rightness toward men, 

Others might answer our question by saying, ‘No, not 
The Ten Commandments, not the Lord’s Prayer, but the 
23rd Psalm.” 

Recall the opening words of that immortal piece of litera- 
ture. ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. He 
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maketh me to lie down in green pastures. He leadeth me 
beside the still waters.’’ God is the subject of all three 
sentences. He is the actor, not the one acted upon. Until 
a people is led and fed by God there can be no rightness 
anywhere. 

When the framers cf our Shorter Catechism were ready 
to give the world a compendium of doctrine and duty, where 
did they begin? ‘‘What is the chief end of man?” ‘‘Man’s 
chief end is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” Until 
God is first in man’s glorying and enjoyment, man cannot 
be right anywhere. There will never be a path of justice, 
a path of moral integrity, until there is first a path of un- 
yielding loyalty to the Creator and Redeemer of the uni- 
verse. There must be in the mind of man a compelling 
reason for walking in the paths of justice and moral in- 
tegrity. The most compelling of all reasons is that man 
is a child of God, in debt to God for life here and hereafter. 

For several years there has come to my desk a devotiona! 
leaflet. On that leaflet is a prayer, short but very beautiful. 
Notice how the author makes health and healing depend 
on loyalty to God. 


Almighty God, who art the only source of health 
and healing, the spirit of calm and the central 
peace of the universe; grant to us, thy children, 
such a consciousness of thine indwelling presence 
as May give us utter confidence in thee. In all 
pain and weariness and anxiety may we throw 
ourselves upon thy besetting care, that knowing 
ourselves fenced about by thy loving omnipotence, 
we may permit thee to give us health and strength 
and peace; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


When Christians have made the path of unyielding loyalty 
to God, they will likewise have made paths to justice and 
moral integrity. Walking in these paths the Church of 
God will find healing for its soul; it will be providing paths 
in which hanging hands, feeble knees and wounded spirits 
may find strength and healing. 


The Christian College in the Postwar Era 


By D. MAURICE ALLAN* 


I’ THERE is any line of advance that demands consum- 
mate Christian statesmanship in the coming era, it is the 
future of the church college. In the first place, the stu- 

pendous problems that face organized Christianity in the 
postwar generation will call for the most consecrated and 
enlightened leadership among our rising youth that we can 
possibly produce. In the second place, there is the chal- 
lenge created by the impressive plans of our government for 
the education of returning veterans. It has been estimated 
that at least a million and a half of these returning soldiers 
and seamen will elect to receive either full-time or part- 
time education, chiefly in the nation’s colleges. While no 
pressure will be brought to bear upon these young men in 
their choice of an institution, it is believed by many educa- 
tors that the large well-equipped schools, those with fa- 
mous names and the technical schools, will receive the 
preference. The competition faced by the church colleges 
will therefore be keener than ever before. 

A final reason is that the vast majority of church mem- 
bers are unaware of the strategic importance of the Chris 
tian college in the new world order. This is shown both 
by their pitifully small gifts to these struggling institutions, 
and by the fact that most of their sons and daughters, for 
reasons of convenience or prestige, but not always decisively 
right reasons, do not attend the colleges founded and main- 
tained by the church Without disparaging in any way the 
educational service rendered to society by other kinds of 
institutions, it is time to re-think with great care and clear- 
ness the peculiar mission of the Christian college. 





*Professor of philosophy and psychology, Hampden- 
Sydney College, Virginia. 


Source of Christian Leadership 

The most evident destiny of the church college is to serve 
as the fountain source of definite Christian leadership. 
This is not difficult to establish. In a recent year, 92 per 
cent of the students of our largest theological seminary 
were graduates of church colleges while about half of the 
remaining 8 per cent came from institutions with at least a 
traditional religious banckground. Only a scattered few 
were graduates of state institutions. It seems safe to say 
that nine-tenths of our ministers and missionaries made 
or confirmed their decision to serve God through the min- 
istry on a church college campus. We cannot, of course, 
ascribe all of the deciding influences to the, college, for 
many factors are at work in the shaping of Christian leader- 
ship. But comparisons such as the following are not with- 
out significance. Several years ago, one of Our Southern 
Presbyterian colleges discovered that 20 per ¢ent of its liv- 
ing alumni had entered the ministry. In the same year, a 
similar analysis disclosed that of a typical graduating class 
of Harvard University, six-tenths of one per cent had given 
their lives to the service of the church, 

Production of Christian Liymen 

There is another type of Christian leadership to which 
the church-supported colleges have cuntributed more than 
their share and that is outstanding Christian laymen, When 
we canvass the names of scholars in this country who have 
openly defended Christianity in books and articles, for ex- 
ample, scientists like Millikan, Arthur H. Compton, J. M. 
Coulter and Kirtley Mather, it is not surprising to find 
that their undergraduate days were in most cases spent 
at church colleges, This is to be compared with the fact 
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that of scientists listed in Who’s Who only a minority ac- puted for centuries,’’ he replied: ‘‘To what conclusions did 


knowledge any church connection. Furthermore, as Dr. 
Luther Fry has shown, those denominations which led all 
the others in their proportion of church-affiliated scholars 
were those like the Congregationalists, Quakers and Pres- 
byterians, who have historically emphasized a highly edu- 
cated ministry or maintained colleges cf high standards. 
In the well-known Lafayette study in which Drs. Kunkel 
and Prentice compared the nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties in respect to the percentage of their living graduates 
among the listed leaders of all kinds, a similar conclusion 
stands forth. Among the top ten institutions in the coun- 
try, all but two were founded under Christian influences. A 
Methodist and a Presbyterian college, both small, were 
among the top four. As a class the church colleges stood 
unexpectedly well. 

It must be admitted that the Christian college is all too 
often poorly endowed, ill-equipped, and unable to hire the 
best-trained instructors. Most of our church colleges have 
been harassed throughout their history by financial diffi- 
culties. There is no proof that they are able to attract 
to themselves students of more than average ability as com- 
pared with other institutions. How is it then that as a 
class they have made such a splendid contribution to the 
nation’s leadership in all walks of life? The only answer 
hat seems reasonable is that the homes from which their 
students come and the atmosphere that prevails on their 
campuses are conducive to the fostering of strong character 
and consecrated purpose. The following personal experi- 
ence will perhaps illustrate what is meant by such an 
atmosphere. 


University Experience 


I was privileged to take my undergraduate work in one 
of our church colleges and then to study at three different 
universities in the East, one a state university and the 
others privately endowed. I have nothing but gratitude 
to these institutions and each in its own way contributed 
something valuable to my development. I can speak best 
of the university, noted for its liberalism and tolerance, at 
which I did most of my graduate work. In the two and 
a half years that I spent there, I heard no attack on the 
church or Christianity in the classroom, but neither did I 
hear any words of appreciation of the church and what 
it stands for in our civilization. The attitude was one of 
neutrality with an implication of sympathy in some quar- 
ters and of skepticism in others. Of eleven noted scholars 
in the fields of philosophy and psychology under whom I 
studied, four were theists of one sort or another and their 
writings could be said to be, broadly speaking, in accord 
with Christianity. The other seven were men of high ideals 
and integrity of character but concealed their religious 
views completely. Their systems of thought, however, 
tended to be realistic, pragmatic or naturalistic, so that 
it would be difficult for them to believe in the supernatural. 

Among my fellow-students there were many church mem- 
bers who were professing Christians, some devoutly so. In 
so far as I have been able to follow their careers, they 
have remained Christian and have exerted a continuing 
influence of a definite Christian character through their 
teachings or writings. But those students who came into 
this atmosphere without any serious religious interest to 
begin with or without any vital Christian faith, did not, so 
far as I could observe, receive any impetus in that direction 
from the faculty. On the whole, the atmosphere of class- 
room and seminar was one of objectivity and impartial dis- 
cussion rather than of conviction. The spirit of objectivity 
and of truth-seeking was indeed admirable. But it is not 
enough. The staggering problems that face our civilization 
demand for their solution not only enlightenment, but faith, 
consecration and active devotion. Centuries ago, Leibnitz 
put his finger on the great weakness of the universities 
when he told of the eminent classical scholar Causabon 
arriving at the Sorbonne. When he was shown through the 
halls and they said to him, ‘‘Here is where they have dis- 


they come?”’ 
At the Church College 

The small Christian college at which I spent my 
four undergraduate years could not compare in scholar- 
ship or facilities for research with this great university. Its 
teachers were paid perhaps a third or a fourth of the salaries 
earned by these university teachers. Some of them, how- 
ever, were excellent scholars and great teachers. It is still 
a wonder that they were content to live and labor with 
such small reward. Their schedules were too heavy to en- 
able them to write books and the library resources open to 
them were meager. But, on the whole, their teachings were 
broad and up-to-date. They were interested in their students 
and knew them all by name. Their influence was personal 
and in most cases mediated strong convictions. All but one 
were members of various Protestant denominations and at 
least a third were active church workers as well as leaders 
in the community. 

A majority of the students came from Christian homes, 
and dormitory prayer-meetings were not uncommon. The 
college pastor often put his arm around my shoulders and 
asked me if I did not feel the call to devote my life to 
the Christian ministry. In the classroom, no conflict be- 
tween science and religion was apparent. In the main, we 
were taught that evolution is just the method whereby the 
Creator extended his creative tasks over millions of years. 
From some things perhaps we were too much shielded. 
I heard nothing of Freud or Kar] Marx or Bertrand Russell. 
Yet, going out from this campus with its reasonable faith, 
it was not easy either to be shocked or disillusioned later. 
The total atmosphere of this church college was quietly 
but staunchly Christian and its ideals of character well- 
rounded. All this stood me in good stead in later years 
and still does. 


Challenge and Opportunity 

The war has severely tested the church colleges and 
critical days are ahead. Some would even agree with Dr. 
Thomas S. Kepler that ‘‘unless a ‘miracle’ happens within 
the next decade, the doors of many church colleges will be 
closed.’’ It is better to think of the situation in terms of 
immeasurable challenge and opportunity. More and more 
young men and women are going to flock to college in the 
coming years. Many different types of school and college 
are destined to render their increasing service to the truth 
and to foster good citizenship. But this fact is beyond dis- 
pute, 

In the early history of our country, education was pre- 
dominantly Christian. Most schools of learning were 
founded by far-sighted ministers and Christian laymen. Now 
higher education is mainly secular and in many cases sem} 
pagan. Scientific naturalism and other humanistic phl- 
losophies have a very strong hold on our large universities. 
In the significant book Naturalism and the Human Spirit, 
just published, we are told on good authority that this 
world-view is now in the ascendancy in America. As Arnold 
Nash and others have warned us, the universities have not 
yet been captured for Christ. Far from it. 

The Christian college with all its faults possesses this 
vision and will go forward in the light of its eternal g.eam. 
It will continue to be the stronghold of definite Christian 
leadership. But this influence is at present a very limited 
one in the total educational picture. It is high time to re- 
turn to the courageous resolution of the early founders. 
If the church will now become aroused to do what should 
have been done long ago and will make its colleges a really 
potent factor in American life by equipping them generously 
and thoroughly and giving them a place of primacy in her 
prayers and councils, the coming of a Christian world order 
will be materially hastened. 

It is the natural destiny of Presbyterians to be, not lag- 
ging far behind as we are, but in the vanguard of this for- 
ward movement. No single opportunity that confronts us is 
of such signal importance for future generations. 
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EDITORIAL 


The ODT and the Church 





“The church is not at war’ has been 
a boasted though doubtful formula for 
several years Now the government’s 


Office of 


seem 


Defense Transportation would 
that quotation, 
that definite proof 
be presented showing how the war effort 
will be impeded if 


conferences 


to be changing 


with its requirement 


church courts and 


are not given permission to 


meet. 

It is certain that in- 
dividual or group would want to engage 
in 


no rightminded 


activities which 
effort. Non-essentials, 
willing readily 


might impede the 


war they are 


to forego. But 


the 


the grant- 


ing of permission 


on part of 
agencies of government before’ the 
church's legislative bodies can meet in- 
troduces a strange and different note. 
Some are already being denied permis 


sion to meet—-a step which has not been 


found necessary in Great Britain during 


these war years, so far as our informa- 
tion goes. 

Though the chureh has readily ac- 
cepted wartime restrictions in many 
areas of its life, it would appear to be 
more in harmony with the American 
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tradition of the separation of church 
and state if the appeal were made that 
all non-essential meetings be foregone, 
with church bodies determining which 
are essential and which are not. To be 
sure this would open the door for pos- 
sible abuses, 
be granted before a 
church’s legislative bodies may meet 
are opening another and 


but when permission must 
by government 
, we 
more danger- 
ous door, 


GUEST EDITOR 





The Federal Council’s Opportunity 


Remarks of Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
on the Occasion of His Election to 
the Presidency of the Council 


I appreciate, far more than any words 
of mine can express, the honor that by 
have conferred upon 
I have long believed that the presi- 
of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America is the 
highest honor that can come to an 
churchman, In the light of 
I accept this office in a spirit 
of humility and pledge you that to the 
limit of my abilities I will serve under 
your direction with very great joy. 

During the years I have been priv- 
ileged attend the meetings of the 
committee, I have learned 
to unity is the road to 
In the Commission to 
Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, I have seen men and women of 
many communions work to the end that 
law and order shall supplant interna- 
tional anarchy. In committees charged 
with drafting a message for Labor Day 
yr Race Relations Sunday, similarly rep- 
resentatives of denominations have be- 
come one in their to speak 
clearly in the realms of economic justice 
and racial brotherhood. We have 
worked the name of our 
Lord and common service we 
become one. But done 
than work together We have 
shipped together. When I have bowed 
in prayer, I have heard a brother pray. 
I have never asked Metho- 
dist? A Baptist? An Episcopalian?” I 
have known that he was a member of 
God’s family, that he was my brother, 
and that we worship the same Father, 
follow the same Lord. Some day, please 
God, there will be one Church of Christ 
throughout the earth. I 
that the day draws nearer 
of 
worship, 

Man has sought 


hasis of class, 


this action you 
me. 


dency 


American 
this belief, 


to 
executive 
that the 


cooperation. 


road 


resolve 


together in 


in have 


we have more 


wor- 


“Is he a 


am convinced 
with each act 
hour of common 
of fellowship. 

social 


cooperation, each 


each day 

unity on the 
nation. These 
concepts are too small to unite men for 
social emancipation. 
we can but 
class. 


or race, or 
On the class basis 


unite men to fight another 


So too with race and nation. We 
need a larger unifying concept, one 
large enough to include all men. We 
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find it in the Christian doctrine of 
brotherhood, the family of God. But it 
is only a united church that can pro- 
claim such a doctrine of social unity 
and expect a hearing. If we are to end 
contemporary acquiescence in injustice, 
we must speak as one. If we are to 
meet our full obligation in the matter 
of world law and order, we must speak 
together. If we are to demand that gq 
man’s opportunity to live and to labor is 
to be based upon his character and his 
capacity, and not be determined by his 
color, we must speak in unison. _ If 
present conceptions of property and of. 
sovereignty are to be revised to serve 
the common good, we must speak as 
Christians, 
We enter an era in which our com- 
mon faith must become a common pur- 
pose and eventuate in a common act. It 
is one thing to proclaim brotherhood. 
It is another to discover the means to 
make brotherhood the practice of the 
common life. The sorry spectacle of 
idle machines, unused material, and un- 
employed men, present at one time, is 
not only a challenge to executive, econo- 


mist and engineer to bring them to- 
gether and insure high productivity; it 
is a moral issue that summons the 


church to speak and to act. The eco- 
nomie. order cannot exist half-Chris- 
tian and half-Mammon. We cannot 
bring together the mutually exclusive 
principles of self-interest as the essen- 
tial driving force of the economic life, 
and the Christian command, ‘He who 
would be greatest among you must be- 
come the servant of all.”” The cooperat- 
ing fellowship revealed in the Federal 
Council gives the church the right to 
condemn competitive struggle in the 
work-life of man. Without such coop- 
eration, our preaching rebounds to si- 
lence our utterances. 

It is the function of the church to 
teach the principles of conduct, to be a 
voice of judgment, and to be a herald 
of a new day. It proclaims the moral 
law, condemns its violation, and envi- 
sions a society in which the will ‘of a 
moral God rules in all the activities of 
men. 

In the coming two years, in which it 
is to be my honor to serve with you, 
we may be privileged to witness the re- 
turn of peace. Let us pray that when 
the last gun is fired in this terrible 
war, it will be the last gun of the last 
war that man shall know. Our sons’ 
sons must not march a_e generation 
hence. Let us rear our structures of 
peace on moral foundations. Let us es- 
tablish the justice that moral law de- 
mands. But above all let us preach 
the redeeming gospel of love to the 
human heart that forever needs a Sav- 
iour. May the message come at last 
from a united Church of Christ, made 
one in the service that flows from love, 
a love that lies at the heart of God as 
revealed in Jesus. 

—FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN. 
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IMPS IN PARADISE 


Methuselah on Little Thusie 


By KENNETH 


J. FOREMAN 





TEXT: Be no longer children. Ephe- 
sians 4:14. 


Y the time he was six years old, 
Shem had asked so many ques- 
tions one would have supposed he 

knew all the answers. But his curiosity 
was insatiable. 

“Great-grandpapa,”’ he said one day, 
“were you ever a little boy like me?”’ 

“Why, of course,’ boomed the. an- 
cient and indestructible Methuselah, 

“But they didn’t call you Methuse- 
lah? That’s a pretty big name for a 
little boy.” 

“No, they called me Thusie. 
Thusie.” 

“And did you have a beard then?” 
(No man living could remember Methu- 
selah without that immense beard.) 
“And did you have the big farm by the 
river?” 

“No beard,” smiled his great-grand- 
father. “Did you ever see a boy with a 
beard? But I had the farm by the river. 
In fact, I had all the farms and all the 
rivers. The world belonged to me.” 

“Nobody’s that rich,” said little Shem. 

“Little children are that rich, and 
you are too if you only knew it. My 
people were sheep-herders and I was 
barefooted but I was rich. I have been 
thinking I’d like to write a poem to 
little Thusie’ (Shem laughed)—“it 
would begin, 

Blessings on thee, little man, 

Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan; 
and the poem would explain how much 
richer little Thusie was than old man 
Methuselah could ever be. [I never got 
around to writing it, but some one will.” 

“Children live in Paradise,’’ went on 
the old man in his dreamy way. ‘‘They 
live in a world they never again can 
find. There is no use looking for your 
lost childhood, the gates of it are barred 
fast against you. But I wish we could 

. Children are not the best peo- 
ple, with all respects to you, my boy. 
Children are imps, they are little ani- 
mals. If they suddenly grew to be four 
cubits tall and kept on acting just as 
they did, we should call them fools.” 


Little 


his words made Shem ask: 

“But you said you were rich 
when you were little. Don’t you really 
wish you could be little Thusie again?”’ 

“No, my boy, not for all the gold in 
the land of Havilah. Few and evil have 
been the years of my pilgrimage and I 
am no better than my fathers. But I 
would not give the memories of my ripe 
old age, and the mind and the life 1 
now have, for the weak body and the 
unformed mind of little Thusie. I do 


M ‘ris words mac tone rather than 


not want to be an imp again. But I 
wish [I could have little Thusie’s world 
around me. The child-world is the best 
world. We talk about preparing chil- 
dren to go out and battle with the real 
world. Is not the child’s world as real 
as any he will ever face? Now you, 
Shem—” 

But Shem had stopped listening. He 
was chasing an antediluvian cat along 
the bank of the canal. 

“There you are,’’ said Methuselah, 
and closed his eyes again. ‘It’s a beau- 
tiful world. You don’t need to think. 
The clock stops at Now. That cat is 
just as exciting and important to you 
as any of the wars your elders wage. 
And in five thousand years the cat and 
the wars will all be forgotten, Your 
world is quite as real as any captain’s or 
trader’s world. 

“And the child-world is the only one 
where love actually reigns. It is the 
only one which is secure. It is the only 
one of which the smooth surface is un- 
wrinkled by thought, where there is 
neither yesterday nor tomorrow, only 
today; wkere conscience and remorse 
are unknown and anxiety a total 
stranger. It is true we can never re- 
turn, but for all that, is it not the best 
world under the sun?” 


OT BY any means,” came an un- 
expected voice. Methuselah did 
not open his eyes, for he knew the 

voice of Shem’s mother. She went on: 

“It isn’t at all the best of worlds. In 
the first place, it’s made for the child. 
It is a world of love, to be sure, but 
it’s my love, and yours, and all the 
grown people who love children. All 
the child does is to sun himself in the 
love of other persons.”’ 

“You’re not suggesting that we stop 
loving little children?” 
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“Of course not,’’ said Shem’s mother, 
who was very affectionate. “You know 
what I mean. The child’s life is ar- 
ranged for him. You said it was a life 
without thought—and so it is—for the 
child. But some one has to think. The 
child’s world is a passive world, all he 
does is to enjoy it. He does nothing 
to create it. He has no responsibilities, 
no forethought, in fact not much mind. 
He runs barefoot in the sand and is rich. 
You said you owned the farms and the 
rivers, and so you did. But who irri- 
gated the farms and brought them out 
of the desert? Who dredges the river 
and keeps it free for boats and trade? 
The child can run in peace, his world is 
secure, merely because older people 
have made it so. 

“T say it is better when we grow up. 
Then, if there is love and security and 
joy we have to create it. We grown 
people are true persons, not happy lit- 
tle animals or irresponsible little imps. 
The child’s world is a real world, I 
know, but there should be no need for 
barred gates. Who but a coward would 
wish to go back? We ought not even 
to dream of returning.” 

“T am surprised,’’ said Methuselah. “TI 
thought you mothers were the very peo- 
ple who are working all the time to 
keep the child’s world a little haven of 
happiness.’’ 


“T know,”’ said Shem’s mother. ‘‘But 
what we mothers work for most of all 
is to help our children to grow up, to 
make our babies fit and willing to leave 
the child-world behind. You think up 
sentimental poems about little Thusie 
but honestly, you wouldn’t be little Thu- 
sie again, not for all the magic of the 
children’s world. Now would you?” 

“Well, for a little while—’’ Methuse- 
lah sighed. 

“Live long enough and you will,”’ re- 
torted Shem’s mother. ‘‘Your second 
childhood—”’ 

“Silence!” roared Methuselah, who 
was still head of his household. 

But it was noticed that after this con- 
versation he began to lose some of his 
ambition to live to be a thousand, 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Presbyterian Elder Becomes 
Governor of Tennessee 


Tennessee News Letter 





Tennessee’s new governor, James 
Nance McCord, an elder in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Lewisburg, was 
inaugurated January 16. Governor Mc- 
Cord has been active in church affairs 
and was teacher of the men’s Bible class 
in the Lewisburg church. Before elec- 
tion as governor, he had served as a 
member of congress. At the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies the invocation was 
given by William E. Phifer, pastor of 
Nashville’s Westminster Church. 


Churches of Synod Plan Special 
imphasis During Evangelism Season 


In his manifold responsibility as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the synod, G. A. 
Wilson has begun his active supervision 
of the work of home missions, evangel- 


ism and stewardship. Recently dis- 
tributed questionnaires indicate that 
at least thirty of the seventy-five 
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churches replying plan special evangel- 
istic services during the Assembly’s sea- 
son, March 4-April 15, and forty-one are 
looking toward definite, organized per- 
sonal work. Many churches in rural 
areas plan services for summer or fall. 


Presbyterian Students in Nashville 
Sought for Local Church Identification 


With active Presbyterian student pro- 
grams at Vanderbilt Medical and Nurs- 
ing Schools, Nashville churches are in- 
tensifying their efforts to enlist an in- 
creasing number of students from 
Ward-Belmont, Peabody and Vanderbilt 
University in active support of some lo- 
eal church. Approximately one-fourth 
of the students in the medical school are 
Presbyterians. At a recent Presbyte- 
rian banquet at the First Church, 125 
students from these schools attended. 
There they heard Wade H. Boggs, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Louisville Com- 
mittee on Christian Education, stress the 
Christian doctrine of vocation. 


Miscellany 
Southwestern’s endowment fund cam- 


paign in Tennessee is making good 
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SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 





Items of more than local interest which 
might be included in news letters from 
the synods should be sent to the men 
listed below well in advance of the dates 
£fiven: 

February 2 

Arkansas, L. A. Van Patten, North Lit- 
tle Rock. 

Florida, Stephen T. 


Harvin, 
ville. 


Jackson- 
February 27 
Georgia, John S. McMullen, Milledgeville, 
Oklahoma, Grady James, Talihina. 
March 13 
Alabama, Harry H. Bryan, Bessemer. 
Mississippi, C. E. S. Kraemer, Leland. 





progress toward its goal, according to 
W. E. Phifer, synod chairman. . 
Westminster Church, Nashville, paid off 
a debt of $17,000 last month and has 
since been dedicated in special services. 
Brownsville’s First Church has 
voted to assume partial support of a 
missionary. -. For the first time in 
its history Union Church at Belfast in 
Columbia Presbytery is calling a full- 
time pastor. . Synod’s religious edu- 
cation committee is seeking to employ a 
Sunday school extension worker. 
Seventy-five students enrolled in the 
leadership school recently sponsored by 
Nashville’s First, Second and Westmin- 
ster Churches. ... Shiloh Church, oldest 
Presbyterian church in middle Tennes- 
see, will soon celebrate its sesquicenten- 
nial. Synod’s adult conference, 
held very successfully for the first time 
last August, will be repeated this year. 
The problem of pastorless 
churches is being solved in Columbia 
Presbytery through the employment of 
@ pastor-at-large (Charles Ramsey) 
through a project supported by the men 
of the presbytery. 
JOHN H. LEITH 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Oldest Mexican Presbyterian Church 
in Texas to Be Rebuilt at San Marcos 


Texas News Letter 


Of unusual importance to Mexicans in 
Texas is the rebuilding of the oldest 
Mexican Presbyterian church in the state 
at San Marcos. The old, one-room 
frame building has been torn down 


and in its place will be erected a 
$5,000 church offering more room 
and better equipment for Sunday 
school work. Because of its his- 


toric connection with the evangelistic 
work among the Mexicans of Texas this 
building is to be in the nature of a 
shrine (if Protestants have shrines! } 
for the Mexicans. Their churches 
throughout the Texas-Mexican Presby- 
tery are raising funds to help build this 
house of worship for the mother con- 
gregation in the state. Contributions 
are also being made by the First Church 
of San Marcos and by the Assembly’s 
Home Missions committee. The new 
building, made of stucco, will be located 
in the city’s principal street. J. S. 
Cantu is the pastor. 
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Growth of Houston Negro Church 
Necessitates New Building Soon 


Plans are in the making for provid- 
ing the only Negro Presbyterian church 
in Texas with a suitable house of wor- 
ship. The Gregg Street Church in 
Houston was organized about twenty 
years ago as a mission of Hous- 
ton’s Second Church, later aided also 
py ihe Assembly’s Home Missions 
committee. J. H. M. Boyce, Stillman 
Institute graduate, is pastor as he 
has been since the church’s organiza- 
tion. The present frame building has 
become inadequate for the 275 mem- 
bers. Proposed plans for this one 
Presbyterian church for Negroes in the 
State ot Texas provide for a modern 
puilding large enough to meet present 
needs and to allow future expansion. 


Miscellany 


The campaign to provide funds for a 
new church at College Station (A. and 
M. College) and for improvements at 
the Westminster Encampment, Kerr- 
ville, is now reported at $124,336 on 
the goal of $150,000. The closing date 
is March 31. The United Youth 
Council of Texas will meet next May, pos- 
Billy Cox, prominent 
Presbyterian young people’s leader, is 


sibly at Kerrville. 
council president. Plans are be- 
ing completed for the summer schedule 
at Kerrville, gathering place for Pres- 
byterians of the Southwest, with con- 
ferences beginning June 1. The schedule 
follows: Young People of the Synod, 
June 5-14 (limited to 400); Texas Sy- 
nodical Auxiliary, Aug. 1-3; Auxiliary 
Training School, Aug. 3-9; General Con- 
ference and School, Aug. 
13-24; Aug. 28-30. 
During June and July presbytery con- 


Leadership 


Synod of Texas, 


ferences and other gatherings are sched- 
uled. 
J. G. WHITTEN. 
Austin, Texas. 
Benevolence Receipts For Ten 
Months Are Reported Gaining 


Receipts by agencies of the General 
\ssembly through January 31 show the 
following record for ten months of the 
church year: 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $494,- 


426: increase, $47,065, not including 


Headquarters for 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS 
FLOWER SEEDS, BULBS, ETC. 


Write for free copy of 1945 


catalog. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen 


Richmond, Va. 
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the Elders’ and Deacons’ Fund which Relief (Louisville), $200,499; increase, 
amounts to $59,185 to date. $38,881. 

Home Missions (Atlanta), $23,030; Religious Education and Publication 
increase, $16,267. Home Missions (Richmond), $90,630; increase, $10,- 
Emergency Fund, $233,188; decrease, 753. 
$2,226. Assembly's Training School (Rich- 

Christian Education and Ministerial mond), $21,499; increase, $7,641. 


HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES SPORTING GOODS 
211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 3-2241 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CALL 

C. J. Hollandsworth, — Lafayett 
Church, Norfolk, Va., has been calleg 
to the First Church, Covington, Va. 








NEWS FROM PHILIPPINES 

News from the William F. Junkins, 
Jr., in prisoner-of-war camps in the 
Philippines, recently came to the | 
Stuart McElroys, parents of Mrs, Jun. 
kin. On standardized cards the mes. 
sages read: 

“Health: Excellent; Mesage: All well 
enjoying new house arrangement. Liy- 
ing together as family, fixing our nook 
with various nicknacks. Remembering 
you as portrayed in letters.’’ (Signed) 
William F. Junkin, Jr. 

“Health; Excellent; Message: Greatly 
rejoicing wonderful letters. Thrilled 
with weddings; welcome new brothers; 
pleased with Katherine’s college; we 
well, happy, recently able to live to- 
gether family unit in camp.” (Signed) 
Jessie McElroy Junkin. 


The J. W. Vinsons, Jr., and the T, | 


Chalmers Vinsons are also interned in 
the Philippines. 

LATER—While no definite informa. 
tion had been received at press time 
about the missionaries interned in the 
Philippines, families and friends are 
reasonably sure that they are among 
those recently set free in Manila. 


MARRIED 

Sam N. Milton of Haynes City, Fia., 
and Louisa Tam Thomas were married 
at Lakeland, Fla., January 17. They 
will make their home at Wadesboro, N. 
C., where Mr. Milton is the new pastor. 


CHAPLAINS 

Harry W. Alexander from Camp 
Shelby, Miss., to APO 443, care P. M,, 
New York. 

Gower Crosswell, Jr., from Chula 
Vista, Calif., to Naval Air Station, San 
Diego. 

W. Jack Lewis from Fleet Marine 
Force, San Francisco, to 1821 Live Oak, 
San Angelo, Texas. 


FIRST IN FITNESS 

Norman B. Gibbs, chaplain at the 
army air field at Fort Sumner, N. M., 
and a graduate of Southwestern and 
of the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
was declared last week to be in the best 
physical condition of any man stationed 
there. Chaplain Gibbs, who was a track 
and basketball letterman at Southwest- 
ern, was ahead of the field with 115 sit- 
ups, 25 chin-ups, 46 seconds for the 300- 
yard shuttle run. His 93 point’ total 
is the best record yet made at the field. 
Before entering the chaplaincy he 
served the Brunswik and Bott Memor- 
ial churches in Virginia, after earlier 
pastorates in Louisiana. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN 


Jesus the Son of God 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 25 
Matthew 16:13-17; 17:1-8 


Is Jesus merely a good man, a 
teacher, the founder of a great religion; 
or is he, as the chureh has proclaimed 
throughout the centuries, the only be- 
gotten Son of God? In our lesson this 
week we see how the earliest disciples 
were led to face that inevitable question 
which comes to any man who companies 
long with Christ. 


I. Man’s Confession (Mt. 16:13-17) 


At the beginning of his ministry 
Jesus addressed himself to the nation 
as a whole, but as time went on and the 
opposition of the religious leaders in- 
creased, while the mass of the people 
showed themselves persistently unwill- 
ing to reverse their materialistic con- 
ceptions of the coming Kingdom, he gave 
himself more and more to the train- 
ing of the twelve. 

In the 16th chapter of Matthew we 
read how growing opposition led Jesus 
ta withdraw Galilee northward 
along the river Jordan, until he came 
into the region around about Caesarea 
Philippi. Caesarea Philippi was about 
25 miles north of Capernaum, a town 
of some importance, beautifully situated 
near the springs of the Jordan, at the 
southern base of Mount Hermon. It 
was on the site of the ancient Dan, and 
had become a center of worship for the 
pagan Pan. ‘The city had been rebuilt 
and beautifully decorated in honor of 
the reigning emperor Tiberius Caesar. 
The disciples saw all about them the 
evidences of human power and of man’s 
indescribable spiritual need. 


from 


After a season of prayer (Lk. 9:18), 
Jesus turned to the disciples and asked, 
“Who do people say that I am?” They 
had mingled with the people, talked to 
Strangers, and knew the various cur- 
rents of thought. Opinion, they replied, 
was divided. Some thought he was 
John the Baptist, that fearless prophet 
whom Herod had martyred, come again 
to life; others that he was Elijah, the 
most popular of all the prophets, noted 
for his courage; others that he was 
Jeremiah, renowned for his tenderness 
but also for his boldness: “for behold 
I have made thee this day a fortified 
city, and an iron pillar, and brazen 
walls, against the whole land, against 
the kings of Judah, against the princes 
thereof, and against the people of the 
land” (Jer. 1:18). All of these, we 
should note, were considered to be her- 
alds of the coming Kingdom. It seems 
then that at this time no one outside 


the circle of the twelve looked upon 
Jesus as the Messiah. Certainly there 
had been those who were inclined te ac- 
cept him as such (cf. John 6:15, 66). 
But they had gradually come to the con- 
clusion that Jesus was not the man to 
usher in that kingdom of material 
splendor for which they were looking. 
It is a remarkable tribute to Jesus’ 
character that in spite of this fact he 
was commonly regarded as a reincar- 
nation of some one of the great prophe- 
tic figures of the past. They could not 
explain the riddle of his personality ex- 
cept by saying that he was John the 
Baptist, or Elijah, or Jeremiah, or one 
of the prophets. John, Elijah, Jere- 
miah—these were all rugged men, quite 
different from the gentle Jesus as pic- 
tured from the fourth century on. Let 
us remember that these portraits can- 
not claim to represent the original; they 
reflect the Christian ideal of later cen- 
turies, of asceticism and withdrawal 
from the world. But Jesus’ contempo- 
raries saw him in quite a different light. 
They numbered him among the pro- 
phets, bold, aggressive, masculine, who 
proclaimed God’s word to an unwilling 
generation. 

John, Elijah, Jeremiah, or one of the 
other prophets. Any one might be satis- 
fied with a tribute like that; anyone but 
Jesus. He turned to the disciples, ‘‘But 
you, who say you that I am?” (this is 
the force of the Greek). He asked, that 
he might know how far they had 
learned the lesson of their recent asso- 
ciation with him, how far prepared they 
were to meet the critical days just 
ahead. 

Peter answered, it is generally sup- 
posed, not only for himself, but also for 
the Twelve: ‘“‘You are the Christ, the 
son of the Living God.’ This confes- 
sion on Peter’s lip did not mean that 
at this time he regarded Jesus as fully 
divine (this came later after the resur- 
rection); it did mean that Peter was 
fully convinced that Jesus was not the 
forerunner of the Messiah—as the peo- 
ple had decided—but the Messiah him- 
self. 





As Plummer has said, “It was not 
the first time Peter had expressed this 
belief. He had accepted it when his 
brother Andrew said to him, ‘We have 
found the Messiah,’ and Philip had re- 
peated his conviction to Nathaniel (Jn. 
1:41, 45). Peter himself had recently 
declared, ‘We have believed and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God (Jn. 
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6:69). But in the first instance he did 
no more than assent to the belief that 
Jesus would prove to be the Messiah 
for whom all were longing.’”’ And now 
this persistent conviction that Jesus was 
the Messiah was retained in spite of the 
fact that the nation did not so regard 
him and in spite of his great departure 
from the Messianic ideal of the disciples 
themselves (they believed with the peo- 
ple generally that the Messiah would 
break the power of Rome and re-estab- 
lish Israel as a mighty empire). For 
the first time deliberately and unhesi- 
tatingly expressed, it was such a sig- 
nificant thing, and so welcome to the 
heart of Jesus, that he cried out in great 
joy: “Blessed art thou, Simon, son of 
John, for by no human agency has the 
revelation (so opposed to men’s expec- 
tations) come to you, but by my Father 
who is in heaven.” 

Three things in this passage we 
should note: “The first is that Jesus did 
not tell his disciples who he was, but 
led them to make the discovery for 
themselves. Furthermore he strength- 
ened their faith by giving them the op- 
portunity to confess it. In both these 
instances he employed sound psychologi- 
cal principles. Last of all he told Peter 
that this deep insight of his would 
bring him a blessing.” (Douglass-Snow- 
den Sunday School Lessons). And so 
it does to us. 

For further consideration: Why does 
not a belief in Christ as a great teacher, 
or a good man, form a sufficient basis 
for a sound religious experience? Why 
do we believe that Jesus was the Son 
of God? Does a person have to confess 
Christ publicly in order to be a Chris- 
tian? Why ought he to do so? 


II. God’s Commendation (17:1-8) 


1, The Time: Jesus was transfigured 
six days after Peter had confessed that 
he was the Son of God. The careful 
dating of this event by Matthew, Mark 
and Luke indicates that the second 
scene can be understood only in rela- 
tion to the first, 

2. The Witnesses. Jesus took with 
him Peter and James and John. On 
a previous occasion he had taken the 
same disciples into the room where he 
had raised the daughter of Jairus. Evi- 
dently they were the most capable of 
understanding and the most sympathe- 
tic of the twelve, the ones on whom 
Jesus was forced most to depend. 

3. The Scene. It was on the spur of 
a high mountain, evidently Mt. Hermon, 
the highest mountain in Palestine. The 
expression he “‘bringeth them up into 
a high mountain apart” means that he 
took them off where they could be 
alone, by themselves. 

4, The Purpose of the Journey, Luke 
tells us that Jesus went up into the 
mountain to pray. As he ‘had prayed 
in the other great crises of his life (Lk. 
3:21; 5:16; 6:12; 9-18), so now he 
prays in this critical time when he has 
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definitely announced his decision to go 
down unto his death, and is seeking to 
impress upon his disciples the unwel- 
come fact that it is necessary for the 
Messiah to be crucified. And that is not 
all. If Peter and the Twelve were 
shocked at the idea that Jesus must 
suffer, we can be sure that they were 
utterly dismayed at his further words 
concerning the cost of discipleship. They 
had come to a critical point in 
spiritual development. 
reason, 


their 
It was for this 
that one week later 
Jesus took the leaders of the group up 
into a secluded place in the hills that 
they might spend some time in prayer. 
At any rate this point is important. 
Jesus went up into the mountain not 
to be transfigured but to pray. The 
transfiguration was a result, an unex- 
pected result of his intense communion 
with the Father. The object of his 
prayer is not revealed, but the subse- 
quent vision indicates that it had to do 
with his death—his decision to go to 
Jerusalem and face the cross. He prayed 
probably not for himself, but for his 
disciples that their faith might not fail 
in the severe crisis which he saw ahead, 
Each individual must learn to come 
alone into God’s presence. But there 
are times when a spiritual retreat in 
which two or three join their prayers 
with the Master is of inestimable value. 
And so here. 


no doubt 


5. The Transfiguration. It seems prob- 
able from all the accounts that Jesus 
prayed through the night, as on other 
occasions, Peter and his companions 
could not endure so a spiritual 
vigil but fell asleep. Toward morning 
they awoke and saw the results of Jesus’ 
prolonged fellowship with the Father. 
It seemed as if the fashion of his face 
had altered. Matthew says that his face 
did shine as the sun. Sven his gar- 
ments were white and dazzling, glit- 
tering as the mountain snow in the 
blazing sunlight. We do not know the 
exact nature of this transformation. 
Willett thinks of an inward illumination 
which came to him as he talked with 
God and compounded his strength and 
courage for the days ahead. Salmond 
reminds us that the O. T. has its par- 
allel case in the shining of the face 
of Moses due to his speaking with the 
Lord on the Mount (Ex. 34:29). So also 
the face of Stephen was seen “as if it 
had been the face of an angel’ (Acts 
6:16). There are other historic in- 
stances, too, of a transfiguration of the 
countenance due to rapt communion 
with God. Dr. A. §. Martin thinks that 


long 
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it was a Light that shone upon him 
from. without. “To his disciples it 
seemed as if a divine spendor beamed 
around him, lighting up the departing 
darkness, imparting its brightness to his 
raiment and suffusing his features with 
a wondrous lustre so that he appeared 
to be transformed.” 

6. The Heavenly Visitants. Peter and 
his companions saw that Jesus talked 
with Moses and Elijah. Luke tells us 
the subject of their conversation. They 
talked about his decease which he 
seemed as if a divine splendor beamed 
should accomplish at Jerusalem (9:31). 
As William H. Taylor points out: “They 
say nothing of the glory of his miracles; 
they utter no word about any earthly 
monarchy, such as that which his fol- 
lowers supposed he was about to found; 
they have no conferences concerning the 
conquest of Israel’s Roman oppressors; 
they speak only of the ‘decease which he 
should accomplish at Jerusalem.’ ”’ 

Why Moses and Elijah? It may be in 
part because Elijah had been translated 
and it was popularly held that Moses 
likewise had never seen death. Both, 
it was generally held, would some day 
return to earth. But there is a more 
important reason. Moses was the repre- 
sentative of the Law. Elijah was the 
representative of the Prophets. Both 
had spoken of the Messiah, and by type 
and prophecy had foretold his death. 
Moses and Elijah spoke of his decease 
because in this way he was to fulfill 
both the Law and the Prophets; because 
this evidently had been the burden of 
his prayer. 

The disciples gazed in wonder, but 
when the heavenly visitors made as if 
they would go, Peter blurted out impul- 
sively, not knowing what he said, not 
realizing how foolish it was to expect 
to retain on earth those who dwelt in 
heaven, ‘‘Master, it is good for us to 
be here; let us make three booths, one 
for thee, and one for Moses, and one 
for Elijah.’”’ It was a foolish sugges- 
tion, but still Peter had only desired to 
do honor to his Master and the other 
two. “Surely it was good for him and 
his brethren to be where they were in 
the presence of this august trio.” All of 
us would like to prolong intense spirit- 
ual experience if we could; to stay on 
the mountain top rather than to de- 
scend into the valley. But the experi- 
ence cannot be prolonged, and it would 
not be well if it could. At the foot of 
the mountain were an afflicted boy and 
a distraught father. It was not for 
Jesus and the disciples to stay on the 
mountain, when there was real work to 
be done on the plain. ‘‘We cannot af- 
ford to iie down in booths of pleasant- 
ness upon some mountain of great 
spiritual experience while a world tor- 
tured with agony cries out for our min- 
istration. We must get down where 
there is need and help with all the gifts 
God has given us and the grace he sup- 
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plies.”” (Snowden-Douglass 
School Lessons). 

7. The Divine Theophany. Even while 
Peter spake, as if in answer indeea, 
there came a cloud and overshadowed 
them. ‘In the Old Testament the cloud 
is associated with special manifestations 
of God, as in the wilderness and at the 
dedication of the temple. The later 
Jewish writings indicate that there was 
a belief that it was to reappear,in the 
time of the Messiah.’’ Out of the cloud 
there came a voice saying: ‘This is my 
Son; hear ye him.’”’ Peter had thought 
it was wise to retain on earth Elijah 
and Moses, the representatives of the 
Law and the Prophets. The voice from 
the cloud said, ‘‘This is my Son, hear ye 
HIM,” as though in him Law and Pro- 
phets had received their final fulfill- 
ment, 


Sunday 


The Lesson Applied 


1. The Person of Jesus. Peter had 


confessed that Jesus was the Son of God. 
But his faith was to be severely shaken 
in the days that were to follow. Here 
he heard the divine attestation of that 
fact. “This is my Son.’’ Consider the 
supreme importance of this truth in the 
testimony of the Church. Why is this 
a fundamental doctrine for the church 
to maintain today, in the present crisis 
of world history? 

2. The Message of Jesus. 
anxious to remain in the presence of 
Elijah and Moses, the representatives 
of the Law and the Prophets. But the 
voice from the clouds said: “This is 
my Son, hear him.” Jesus fulfills the 
Law and the Prophets. God who spoke 
in divers portions and in divers man- 
ners has spoken to us through his Son, 
Consider Jesus’ message. He brings 
to us the way of life. We are to listen 
to him, and not to the voice of any 
man in place of him. Why is this a 
fundamental doctrine for the church to 
proclaim today? 

3. The Death of Jesus. Peter was of- 
fended by the prophecy of Jesus’ death. 
We see from this scene that his death 
was in accordance with the teachings 
of the Law and the Prophets and that 
it had received the approval of God. 
Consider the importance of Jesus’ 
death. Why is this a fundamental doc- 
trine for the church to maintain today? 

4, The Coming Glory of Jesus. On 
the mountain of transfiguration Peter 
received an intimation of the future 
glory that awaited Christ. But ‘‘we 
know that we shall be like him for we 
shall see him even as he is” (I Jn. 3:2). 
Consider the importance of that future 
glory which we shall share with Jesus. 
Why is this a fundamental doctrine for 
the church to proclaim today? 

5. The Present Service of Jesus. Peter 
wanted to build tabernacles on _ the 
mountain and remain there. But in the 
valley there was a boy to be healed. 
Vision must be followed by service. 
Why is this a fundamental doctrine for 
the church to proclaim today? 

For further consideration: Why is not 
possible or desirable to prolong the in- 
tensity of mountain-top experiences? 
What is the value of a transfiguration 
experience? 
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NEW BOOKS 


Call to Realism 


“THE POSTWAR STRATEGY OF RE- 
LIGION.” By Joseph M. M. Gray. Abing- 
don Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 186 pp. 
$1.75. 

The seven chapters of this little book, 
whose main ideas are expressed in mili- 
tary terminology, form a running com- 
mentary on world affairs as they affect, 
and are affected by, the church. Here 
is a clarion call to realism in the face 
of much that has been unrealistic and 
relatively unimportant in recent years. 
The religion of the postwar world must 
face certain facts impartially and even 
enthusiastically if it is to fulfill the high 
mission to which it is dedicated. 

Much of our religious fervor has 
been misdirected in recent years and 
the first few chapters of this book do 
not hesitate to point out the serious 
errors of our organized Christianity, 
ranging from “the penitential enthu- 
siasm with which we are accustomed 
to confess sins that sound important but 
do not effect our private lives’’ to the 
appalling ‘‘torrent of printed prayers 
now falling over the landscape of imi- 
tative and unexercised piety.’ 

There is much in this book with 
which many readers will not agree. 
But its fundamental thesis is sound, and 
even in disagreement there is the incen- 
tive of thoughtful consideration of the 
evidence. At times satirical, frequently 
scornful, but always purposeful, Dr. 
Gray opens a great many closets to re- 
veal a great many skeletons. Such a 
process is shockingly good for us all at 
times, 
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A GREAT TIME TO BE ALIVE. By 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 235 pp. $2.00. 

Following the familiar Fosdick style, 
this book of sermons takes its place 
alongside his other collections published 
in recent years. Is it not significent 
that Dr. Fosdick did not publish a book 
of sermons until after he had been in 
the ministry more than twenty-five 
years and had published twelve other 
books? Here, in his seventh sermon 
volume, speaks the most influential pul- 
pit genius of our time in clear, vital 
messages which come to grips with real- 
ity. Perhaps it is significant again that 
each volume contains sermons on the 
Incarnation, the Crucifixion and the 
Resurrection, about which many would 
want him to say more. His sermon, ‘‘Af- 
ter Forty Years in the Ministry,’ will 
be found unusually instructive. 

A. B. B. 


ON BEGINNING FROM WITHIN. By 
Douglas V. Steere. Harper & Brothers, 
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New York. 149 pp. $1.50. 

In this day “of collective action, col- 
lective responsibility, collective freedom, 
and collective salvation” there is a place 
for the saint, the apostle—the man who 
dares individually to incarnate the prin- 
ciples of the Christ. Dr. Steere shows 
that place and gives valuable sugges- 
tions for attaining it. We wish his 
worst chapter—‘‘A New Set of Devo- 
tional Exercises’’—had been his best, 
but are thankful for his discerning 
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—is made in haste it 
frequently happens that 
omissions occur, or dif- 
ferences arise, or litiga- 
tion follows, or some in- 
tended beneficiary is 
made to suffer. 

Plan your will with 
deliberation, have it 
drawn by your attorney, 
and have it provide for 
experienced administra- 
tion of your estate by 
naming the 
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evaluation of Loyola’s Spiritual Exer- 
cises and for the suggestion of its en- 
during values. 
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The Presiding Bishop’s 
Book for Lent 


EARTH 
MIGHT 
BE 
FAIR 


by Richard 8. Emrich 


Dr. Emrich’s thesis is that man’s hap- 
piness depends upon the realization 
of his littleness before God and 
his need of spiritual nourishment. 
Man’s attempts to make himself 
independent to God, his worship 
of things of the earth and his 
substitution of the secular for the 
spiritual are the causes of his misery 
and strife. In clear and convincing 
arguments in which the evils of self- 
centeredness are exposed, Dr. Emrich 
shows that only through a general 
acceptance of Christian responsibility 
of one to another will the problems 
of society be handled satisfactorily; 
and that the basic need of man for 
fellowship can only be answered by 
active membership and participation 
in the Christian Church. 

This book will be sold to church 
groups at a special rate of $1.25 per 
copy bought in quantities of ten or 


more. Price $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
9 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
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The Day of Prayer for Colleges and Youth 


“The supplication of a righteous man availeth much in its working.”’ For more than a cen- 
tury—almost without intermission since 1823—the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
has called upon the churches to unite in prayer for educational institutions and the youth gath- 
ered within them—usually about the last of February. 

On several occasions God has poured out His Spirit upon our institutions and the youth of 
the Church in a way to indicate His immediate and gracious answer to the united prayers of His 
people. 

Many date their entrance upon the religious life, or decision for the ministry or mission 
service, to the inspiration of this particular season, and in answer to the importunate prayers of 
the Church. 

Shall we not expect from God—at this time when He is working out His great plan for the 
world, and the students are seriously seeking to know His will for their lives—a rich outpouring 


of His blessing. 


A Day of Prayer, Sunday, February 25 
has been set apart by our Church. Every officer and member is called to the service of inter- 
cession in private, at the family altar and at the public worship to unite in earnest, importunate, 


expectant prayer. 


Reasons for Intercession 

There is much need for intense and believing intercession that God may wisely guide those 
into whose hands He has placed the guidance of young lives; that they may seek for their wards 
true wisdom and understanding; that parents and teachers may wisely guide the boys and girls 
who are in their care during these times of special peril to youth; that the administrators of our 
schools and colleges may have the grace and wisdom to provide the instruction that will lead our 
students to Christ and help them to discover God's plan for their lives; that our people may awake 
to the supreme importance of Christian Education; that our own institutions may speedily receive 
the financial assistance so greatly needed to equip and endow them; that God will bless the efforts 
of those who are seeking to accomplish these much needed ends. 

‘The Christian College is the Church’s greatest agency for controlling the world.”—Bishop 
W. F. McDowell. 

‘The religious denominations that have evaded their responsibility for education have been 


the fading and dwindling forces of God’s work.’’—Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 
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